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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS OF 1957 


IN MILLIONS 

1957 

1956 

1955 

Net sales billed. 

. $4,335.7 

$4,090.0 

$3,463.7 

Federal and Canadian income taxes*.. 

260.0 

210.0 

176.3 

Net earnings. 

247.9 

213.8 

208.9 

Dividends declared. 

173.2 

172.4 

145.9 

Expenditures for new plant and equipment... 

153.6 

205.2 

161.4 

Depreciation of plant and equipment. 

119.9 

108.7 

97.4 


PER SHARE 

IN DOLLARS 


Federal and Canadian income taxes*. 

$2.98 

$2.41 

$2.03 

Net earnings. 

2.84 

2.46 

2.41 

Dividends declared. 

2.00 

2.00 

1.70 

Dividends paid . 

2.00 

2.00 

1.60 


‘Includes Renegotiation. NOTE: In this Report the terms “General Electric” and “Company” refer 

to the consolidated group of companies described in Note 1 on Page 30. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC S "CASCADE” TRANSFORMER 

introduced in 1957 brings utility customers 
important savings through reductions in size 
and weight compared with earlier transformers. 
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The President comments: 



General Electric’s 1957 sales and earnings 

reached a new high, despite the economic uncertainties 
of the latter part of the year. Sales totaled $4.3 billion, 
a 6% increase over 1956. Earnings rose to $2.84 a 
share, 16% higher than in 1956. A continued improve¬ 
ment in earnings is essential in order to provide the 
means for future progress and growth. 

The Board of Directors wishes to express its 

gratitude to the 380,000 share owners of record and 
also to the Company’s 280,000 employees for the splen¬ 
did support which made these 1957 results possible. 
More than 133,000 employees are now or are becom¬ 
ing share owners under the Company’s Savings and 
Stock Bonus Plan. We must also acknowledge the sig¬ 
nificant part played by 45,000 firms which supplied the 
Company with materials and services, and more than 
400,000 firms which sold and serviced the Company’s 
products during the year. 

Every one of these individuals and companies 

can take pride in their part in providing more than four 
billion dollars worth of useful goods and services for 
the American people. They can also be proud of help¬ 
ing to produce the values that induced customers to 
buy from General Electric, in an electrical manufac¬ 
turing industry in which 5,600 companies are compet¬ 
ing for the patronage of the public. 

Research and development, modernization of 
facilities, and development of manpower and markets 
were important aspects of the Company’s program in 
1957, as you will see in this annual report. These activ¬ 
ities are evidence of General Electric’s determination 
to continue as a major source of new knowledge, new 
products, and new industries in an expanding economy. 
These contributions take on added significance in a 


period of history when the American economy is chal¬ 
lenged to stay out ahead of the aggressive Communist 
drive for technical, military, and economic leadership. 

Looking toward the future, the management of this 
Company is making its plans on the assumption the 
nation will resume its long-term growth within the year, 
following the present period of adjustment. For General 
Electric, the most reassuring element in the national 
picture is the long-term growth in the use of electricity. 
It is significant that the electric utilities have announced 
their plans to add nearly twice as much generating 
capacity in 1958 as they added in 1957. 

The Company now has a large backlog of orders 
for future deliveries to electric utilities and defense 
equipment for the United States Government. The Com¬ 
pany hopes for a resurgence of consumer demand for 
electrical appliances and home entertainment products, 
paced by the introduction, year after year, of new fea¬ 
tures and new products developed in the laboratories. 

National defense imposes heightened responsibil¬ 
ities on electrical manufacturers because of the increas¬ 
ing importance of electrical systems and related tech¬ 
nologies to modern defense. Your Company is superbly 
organized for work in the critical areas of electronics, 
atomic energy, flight propulsion, and missile technol¬ 
ogy. In these and other fields. General Electric is mak¬ 
ing a major contribution to the national security, and is 
ready to take on additional tasks in the national interest. 

Respectfully submitted for the Board of Directors. 

>Ccr*rzlurVlY 

PRESIDENT 
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new lamp plant in Willoughby, Ohio, is typical 
of General Electric’s postwar installations in 
smaller communities offering a good social and 
economic ‘climate’ for business. 



new rectifier plant in Lynchburg, Va M was 
completed in 1957 to provide for increasing 
demand for electrical rectifier equipment. 




IMPROVEMENT IN ESTABLISHED FACILITIES in the 

Company's postwar rebuilding is represented 
by this system at Schenectady, N. Y., using 
electronic tapes to direct machine operations. 


investment in eouipment in 1957 represented 86% of the Company’s total capital expendi¬ 
tures, compared with 14% for land and buildings. Shown here: automated system developed 
jointly by the Home Laundry Department and two of its suppliers for production of tops for 
both automatic washers and dryers at Appliance Park, Louisville, Ky. 
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■ 1957 PROGRESS FOR CUSTOMERS 


$154 million invested in 1957 to improve facilities 


In the twelve years since World War II, General Electric 
has invested more than $1.5 billion in new plant and 
equipment, over 2 1 /), times the amount previously ex¬ 
pended during the 54 years from the Company’s incorpo¬ 
ration to the end of World War II. This long-range 
program has four main objectives: 

1. Relocate a number of businesses which were concen¬ 
trated in six major old locations, with the dual purpose 
of providing room for growth of these businesses and 
for growth of the businesses remaining. 

2. Expand and improve laboratory facilities. 

3. Modernize equipment of existing businesses. 

4. Provide new manufacturing plants, located near mar¬ 
ket areas, for additional businesses resulting from the 
introduction of new products. 

The first objective of this long-range program has now 
largely been met. Accordingly, there is a trend toward 
increasing emphasis on the latter three areas, aimed par¬ 
ticularly toward the modernization of equipment. This 
trend is evidenced by an analysis of the Company’s 
investment under the current three-year $500 million 
expansion program, announced in 1955 for the years 1956 


through 1958. In 1956, the $205 million of expenditures 
for new facilities included 76% for equipment. In 1957, 
of $154 million expended. 86% represented equipment, 
and it is expected that an even greater proportion will 
represent equipment in 1958, as well as in future years. 

As a result of this long-range program, at the end of 
1957 the Company was using 76.7 million square feet of 
manufacturing and laboratory floor space plus another 
19.7 million square feet of warehouse and office space, 
provided with generally modern productive equipment. 
The Company now has in place the facilities for the next 
upsurge in growth by the electrical manufacturing indus¬ 
try — and these facilities have been purchased at price 
levels considerably lower than expected in the future. 

Provision for depreciation and amortization in 1957 
was $119.9 million. Five-year amortization under certifi¬ 
cates of necessity totaled an estimated $13.9 million, of 
which $7.1 million was in excess of normal depreciation. 
At the close of 1957, certificates of necessity were in force 
for facilities in place or to be constructed with an esti¬ 
mated cost of $206.2 million. Approximately 65% of this 
amount will be amortized over a five-year period, the 
balance being depreciated at normal rates. 



new building for appliance park: General Electric’s integrated pro¬ 
duction facilities at Louisville, Ky., were expanded in 1957 with com¬ 
pletion of a sixth large factory (foreground). The new facility is for 
production of room air conditioners. 


DOLLARS IN MILLIONS 
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■ 1957 PROGRESS FOR CUSTOMERS 



new benefits in computers: General Electric’s Computer Department, 
in Phoenix, Ariz., supplies digital and analog computers for business, 
industrial and defense purposes. Left: testing transistorized printed 
circuits which cut size and costs while providing greater reliability. 


benefits for communities: Traffic fatalities were cut in half and the 
crime rate was greatly reduced after Gary, Ind., launched a long-range 
program of relighting its city streets. Modern street lighting from 
General Electric shown below is installed on Gary’s main street. 



Product developments bring new benefits to customers 


During 1957 General Electric continued to be a leader in 
bringing the benefits of science to the peaceful use of the 
nation while also making important contributions to 
national defense. 1957 developments included: 

Progress in jet transportation: General Electric’s CJ-805 
jet engine, designed for airline use, completed a major 
phase of its development late in 1957 by passing a 1,000- 
hour test under simulated airline conditions. 

Progress in electronics in 1957 included developments 
in four major phases of electronics growth: radios, tele¬ 
vision, defense electronics and industrial electronics. 
Also, the Electronic Components Division supplied com¬ 
ponents to all these fields. Representative of the complex 
electronic systems developed for defense is the new search 
and height finder system for the “Missile Master” which 
coordinates the fire of guided missile batteries. 

More hydroelectric power: Further developing conven¬ 
tional sources of electric power, General Electric supplied 


equipment to two large hydroelectric installations. The 
first of 16 hydrogenerators was installed at the Barnhart 
Island powerhouse on the St. Lawrence River, and the 
first two of 14 hydrogenerators went into operation at 
the Dalles Dam on the Columbia River. 

The problem of product service in the electrical appli¬ 
ance industry is of serious concern to General Electric’s 
Departments in this business. The challenge is to find 
ways to provide the prompt, efficient service desired for 
today’s electrified homes at a price homemakers are will¬ 
ing to pay. The industry needs to develop new ways to 
secure consumers’ understanding of the correct use of 
appliances and of the economic worth of good service. 
Improved methods of training service personnel are also 
needed. As an example, the Appliance and Television 
Receiver Division introduced a program in 1957 for 
bringing distributor personnel directly to the factory for 
training on new products. 
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benefits for industrial customers: Power to drive a large steel design provides built-in ventilation system and new shaft arrangement 

slabbing mill is provided by these big General Electric motors. New cutting thousands of dollars from installation and maintenance costs. 



benefits for homeowners: New wash-to-order fabric keys on General 
Electric Filter-Flo washer offer the housewife a selection of five auto¬ 
matically controlled combinations of wash temperature, rinse tempera¬ 
ture, agitation and spin speed, to cover any type of clothing load. 



benefits for power prooucers: Big enough to supply electricity for 
a city of 225,000, the steam turbine-generator above is representative 
of large units being built by General Electric. A 1957 order was for a 
500,000-kw unit, the largest-capacity machine yet planned. 
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■ 1957 PROGRESS FOR CUSTOMERS 



borazon is the name given a new man-made material resulting in 1957 
from General Electric research in high temperatures and high pressures. 
As shown in this sequence, borazon (right in each picture above) remains 
hard at temperatures which make a diamond burn up. 



industrial man-made diamonds, now produced in quantity by General 
Electric’s Metallurgical Products Department, will free the nation from 
dependence on foreign sources, this new business resulted from 
Research Laboratory work in high temperatures and pressures. 


1957 research and development promise new benefits 


PROGRESS IN ENERGY CONVER¬ 
SION: An important advance 
in man's quest for ways to 
convert heat directly into 
electric current, this Research 
Laboratory development 
known as a thermionic con¬ 
verter electronically derives a 
current from electrons “boiled 
out” of a hot metal surface. 
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hew, tougher plastic named Lexan® has resulted from the Com¬ 
pany's basic scientific research in polymers. Tough enough to replace 
metals in many applications, it promises to provide a versatile new 
material for industry when introduced commercially in 1959. 



breakthrough in magnet research: The more carefully controlled 
internal structure of a new “four-square" magnetic iron alloy developed 
by the Research Laboratory promises a substantial reduction in energy 
losses, and thus increased efficiency, for electrical equipment. 


for customers, new strength for national security 


The benefits which General Electric realizes from its 
research and development activities are indicated by the 
chart at right showing that more than one-third of the 
Company’s 1957 sales resulted from products which were 
not made prior to World War II. To maintain the flow of 
scientific discoveries and new product developments from 
its laboratories. General Electric again spent on research 
and development in 1957 a sum amounting to well over 
6% of sales, compared with an average of about 2% for 
manufacturing companies in all U. S. industries. The 
Company’s 1957 expenditure was an all-time high. 

In addition to the Research, General Engineering 
and Manufacturing Laboratories which serve the entire 
Company, General Electric’s decentralized organization 
includes more than 100 laboratory activities serving in¬ 
dividual product operations. Of the Company’s total post¬ 
war expenditure for new plant and equipment, $190 
million has gone into research and development facilities. 

A significant measure of the values derived from re¬ 
search is the 705 patents issued and 961 applied for in 
1957. The total of 30,280 patents issued to General Elec¬ 
tric since its incorporation in 1892 is the highest number 
in industry. Of the Company’s 11,451 unexpired patents, 
7,799 are available for licensing, and the 18,829 expired 
patents are, of course, available without license — one of 
the ways General Electric research and development 
benefit all industry and the nation as a whole. 


billions NEW PRODUCTS FROM RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

$5.0 

4.0 

3.0 

2.0 

1.0 

0 


□ NEW PRODUCTS NOT MADE 
— PRIOR TO WORLD WAR II 
y TOTAL 8ENERAL ELECTRIC SALES 



1937 1947 1957 



NEW horizons in appliances are suggested by this experimental 
unit. Combining freezer, cooker and push-button technology, it 
automatically cooks entire meals from its variety of frozen foods. 
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Research and Development ... continued 



NEW WAY TO MACHINE METALS: As new 

metals and alloys get harder, new ways 
must be found to machine them. Under 
study at the Company's General Engi¬ 
neering Laboratory is this promising 
method of using electrolytic fluids under 
close control for machining alloys too 
hard to yield to mechanical methods. 


toward fusion power: Banks of elec¬ 
tric capacitors are used as tools by the 
Research Laboratory in exploring ways 
to control and convert the energy of the 
hydrogen bomb “fusion" process into 
usable power. Power through atomic 
fusion represents an area of great poten¬ 
tial in energy development. 
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■ 1957 PROGRESS FOR SHARE OWNERS 


Record number of share owners benefit from 1957 progress 


The estimated number of General Electric share owners 
during 1957 approached one-half million, of whom more 
than 380,000 were owners of record. The remainder (esti¬ 
mated at nearly 100,000) were beneficial owners who have 
shares registered in the names of brokers or nominees of 
banks or trust companies. Literally millions of others 
benefited indirectly through participation in mutual 
funds, pension trusts, investment clubs and insurance 
companies whose investment portfolios include holdings 
of General Electric stock. 

A factor contributing to the increase in the number of 


General Electric share owners during the year was the 
number of General Electric employees and pensioners 
who became share owners through participation in the 
General Electric Savings and Stock Bonus Plan. A total 
of 4,800 participants received their first stock certificates 
in 1957, adding to their direct interest in the Company’s 
welfare and growth. 

The chart below illustrates the holdings of General 
Electric stock. The widespread ownership is indicated by 
the fact that no individual share owner of record owns as 
much as one-tenth of one per cent of the outstanding shares. 



record participation was achieved at the 1957 Annual Meeting in the number of shares represented (73,274,379 
or 84.7 per cent of the shares entitled to vote). 3,643 share owners from 26 states attended in person. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SHARE OWNERS OF RECORD 


TRUSTEES GUARDIANS ETC 
JOINT ACCOUNTS 


41.8% ARE WOMEN 


35.4% ARE MEN 



BANKS AND BANK NOMINEES .4% 
BROKERS .1% 


7.7% 

i 



_i 


• 1.7% 

All others 
(Educational and 
Charitable 
Institutions, Other 
Business Enterprises, 
Insurance Companies, 
Mutual and 
Other Funds) 
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■ 1957 PROGRESS FOR SHARE OWNERS 


1957 earnings of $2.84 per share set new record 


General Electric’s 1956 annual report discussed the 
challenge to management in the fact that earnings had 
not risen as swiftly as net sales billed. In 1957, the total 
earnings picture for General Electric was improved. 
The small chart at right shows how earnings as a per 
cent of the sales dollar, down to 5.2 cents in 1956, rose 
to 5.7 cents in 1957. One factor contributing to this 
improvement was the slightly higher level of prices for 
the Company’s products in 1957, although these were 
only 76% above 1939 levels, a much smaller increase 
than the 116% for industrial prices generally. More 
instrumental in the improved earnings picture were vigor¬ 
ous efforts at all levels of the Company to reduce costs 
and improve methods of operation. 

Net earnings of $24-7.9 million were equivalent to 
$2.84 per share. This was a 16% increase over 1956 earn¬ 
ings of $213.8 million, or $2.46 a share. 

dividends declared during the year totaled $173.2 
million. Dividends of 50 cents a share were declared at 
the February, May, September and November meetings 
of the Board of Directors, a total of $2.00 for the year. 
This was 70% of net earnings for the year, compared 
with 81% in 1956 and an average of 66% for the 59 years 
shown on the chart at right. 

Dividends paid in 1957 were also $2.00 a share, with 
payments of 50 cents a share in January, April, July and 
October. This compared with $2.00 a share paid in 1956, 
and $1.60 in 1955. 



keeping informed about their Company, these share owners from Pitts¬ 
field, Mass., participated in a plant tour especially arranged for owners 
in the area by the Transformer Division. Similar tours are being planned 
by a number of other plants. 

learning about new developments: General Electric works to keep 
all investors informed about the Company's progress. On tour of Elec¬ 
tronics Park, these security analysts learn about equipment under 
development for directing automated processes. 



earnings 
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discussing the issues: Mrs. Jane E. Hillyer, share owner of Boonville, 
N. Y., took the initiative to generate discussion among Women’s Club 
members of Company recommendations concerning ways to develop a 
more effective approach to defense work. 


Share owners support 
'People’s Capitalism’ 

General Electric provided leadership during 1957 in 
developing public understanding of the role of share 
owners in America’s “People’s Capitalism.” The Com¬ 
pany utilized its television programs, advertisements and 
executive speeches to interpret the inherent features and 
advantages of the nation’s widely owned competitive 
business system. Informed share owners helped by stimu¬ 
lating discussion and support of People’s Capitalism and 
of the political and economic issues affecting the prog¬ 
ress of General Electric and of all industry in effectively 
serving the American people. 
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General Electric 


■ 1957 PROGRESS FOR EMPLOYEES 
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developing technical manpower: Young men in training assignments 
carry out a critical test in the Large Steam Turbine-Generator Develop¬ 
ment Laboratory in Schenectady, N. Y. They symbolize the efforts of 


employees throughout General Electric to master the complex tech¬ 
nologies essential to the nation's security and economic growth. Oppor¬ 
tunities for self-development are extended throughout the Company. 
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seeks to attract, develop and retain high-caliber employees 


► General Electric has built one of the world’s finest creative 

and productive teams. As the following pages indicate, 
the Company has achieved this by attracting high-caliber 
people throughout the organization and by trying to pro¬ 
vide for them a working climate that encourages each 
individual to develop his abilities to the fullest. Thus the 
Company continued in 1957 to try to make itself a strong 
center of trained manpower working for America’s secu¬ 
rity and progress. 

In its approach to manpower development the Com¬ 
pany has sought to establish plans based on principles 
that apply to all employees. Improvements in factory 
skills are valued along with increased ability in technical 
or professional fields. 

This Company-wide approach applies both to educa¬ 
tional opportunities and to employee compensation. 

The number of General Electric employees during 1957 
rose to an average of 282,029 compared with 280,497 in 
1956, as shown by the chart at right. While the level of 
employment at the year’s end was about 6% below the 
1957 average, reflecting the necessity at some locations 
to reduce employment in line with reduced demands by 
customers, management made extensive efforts to mini¬ 
mize the impact on employees. 

BROADER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Even a partial listing of the types of educational pro¬ 
grams offered to employees in 1957 indicates how General 
Electric seeks to provide every individual the opportunity 
to develop his usefulness to the utmost, commensurate 
with his own interests, capabilities and initiative. 

For new factory employees, special orientation programs 
offered training in specific factory operations. 

For experienced factory employees, on-the-job training 
enabled individuals to add to their skills, and thus to 
prepare for more advanced jobs. More than a thousand 
such courses of job instruction are used to give factory 
employees the training needed to handle the wide variety 
of General Electric jobs. 

The Apprentice Training Program provided opportunities 

* at 29 plants for 1,866 high-school graduates with good 

technical capacities to receive training in advanced fac¬ 
tory skills. Special work-and-study programs enabled 
500 of these employees to work toward college degrees, 
programs for technicians offered young people, partic¬ 
ularly those with two-year technical college backgrounds, 
the opportunity to advance toward careers as laboratory 
or engineering technicians. 


Index Numbers 1947—100 



employment at general ELECTRIC reflects Company’s willingness to 
invest in new growth businesses. Average cost of supplying facilities for 
a new production job rose to an estimated $16,000 in 1957. Total em¬ 
ployee compensation (including benefits) was a record $1,715 million. 

Courses in supervisory practices, including classes in 
effective presentation, economic education, labor law and 
motion-time standards, were offered at many plant loca¬ 
tions. Representative of opportunities for study in the 
work of foremen were the Foreman’s Academy conducted 
at Evendale, Ohio, the Comprehensive Studies Program 
for foremen held by the Large Steam Turbine-Generator 
Department in Schenectady, and a course in Fundamentals 
of Manufacturing given at eight plants in 1957 and 
scheduled for 20 more in 1958. 

Programs enabling employees to take college studies: 

Beginning in 1957, the Company authorized its organiza¬ 
tional components to make interest-bearing loans up to 
$1,000 a year to employees or their children for their 
higher education. 

Programs for college graduates included professional 
programs of one- to three-year duration enabling partici¬ 
pants to further advance their abilities in such business 
areas as advertising, atomic development, chemistry and 
metallurgy, engineering, finance and accounting, manu¬ 
facturing, marketing, physics, and public and employee 
relations. 

Post-graduate study for employees: The Engineering 
Honors Program, established in 1956, is representative 
of programs enabling graduate engineers to work toward 
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■ 1957 PROGRESS FOR EMPLOYEES 



development of secretarial skills was objective of Better Busi¬ 
ness Women courses conducted in 1957. Secretaries above studied 
at Burlington, Vt., missiles production plant. 


pension trusts for employees of General Electric Comp 
and its subsidiaries 

Financial Position — December 31,1957 

(Millions) 

Investments 

$810.7 

Cash 

1.9 

Other assets 

23.5 

Total assets 

$836.1 

Liability to pensioners 

Reserve for pensions to participants 

$165.4 

not yet retired 

670.7 

Total participants’ equity 

$836.1 

Operating Statement-Year 1957 

Total assets — January 1, 1957 

$745.2 

Plus: Investment income 

29.1 

Employee contributions 

21.9 

Company contributions 

59.9 


Less: pensions paid 

Total assets - December 31, 1957 


856.1 

20.0 

$836.1 


statements for above pension trusts are condensed version 
of information presented in more detail to employees, along with 
information on other benefit plans, in Company publications. 


advanced degrees. The Company pays the educational 
expenses and arranges for the employee to combine col¬ 
lege classroom work with his regular work. 

Advanced professional development: A wide Variety of 
technical or professional courses conducted by the Com¬ 
pany in 1957 enabled more seasoned employees to learn 
about new technologies or fields which represented an 
extension of their knowledge. 

Study in the work of managing: A total of 10,161 employ¬ 
ees studied the professional work of managing during 
1957. Of this total, 9,853 were participants in Professional 
Business Management classes at plant locations, while 
308 participated in the intensive Advanced Management 
Course conducted at the Company’s Management Research 
and Development Institute at Crotonville, N. Y. 

Thus, again in 1957 an estimated one out of 
every eight General Electric employees advanced 
his self-development through participation in one 
or more of the Company’s educational programs. 

INCENTIVES INCLUDE EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 

In providing incentives to encourage employees 
throughout the organization to contribute their best, 
General Electric recognizes the importance of non-material 
motivations as well as the financial and material. The 
elements that create in individual employees a sense of 
full and responsible participation in the enterprise include 
the opportunities for self-development described above. 
They also include the factors of good leadership and super¬ 
vision, good working conditions, on-the-job relationships 
in which respect for individual dignity is the rule, and 
awareness that management is trying to promote steady 
employment despite unpredictable changes in the econ¬ 
omy or in customer demands. 

General Electric’s employee benefit plans are particu¬ 
larly effective in helping to attract top-quality people at 
all levels and encouraging them to make their careers with 
the Company. The plans in effect during 1957 included: 
Pension Plan provisions for employees reaching retire¬ 
ment age, or those who have become permanently dis¬ 
abled after 15 or more years of credited service, have been 
increased many times in the 45 years since the Company 
adopted its first pension plan. A total of 19,444 pensioners 
were receiving payments at the end of 1957. As indicated 
in the financial statements at left, payments to pension 
plans for 1957 by the Company and all subsidiaries were 
$59.9 million. Free hospital and surgical insurance up to 
a maximum of $1,500 during the pensioner’s lifetime is 
provided eligible pensioners and their wives. 
Comprehensive health insurance is provided for both em¬ 
ployees and their dependents. This pioneering medical 
expense insurance, whose costs are shared by the Com- 
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pany and the employees, covers a large proportion of the 
expenses of sicknesses or accidents, including the usual as 
well as those of a “catastrophic” nature. The plan covers 
over three quarters of a million people, including em¬ 
ployees and their dependents. This type of health insur¬ 
ance, instituted by General Electric, has been adopted by 
hundreds of other companies. 

insurance Plan provisions also include life insurance 
equal to double the employee’s annual normal straight- 
time pay, payable upon death for any cause, or a payment 
equal to three times annual pay in cases of accidental 
death. Disability benefits of $32.50 to $85 per week are 
provided. Total cost of the Company’s insurance plans 
for 1957 was an estimated $55 million, of which $25 
million was paid by the Company and $30 million by 
contributions from employees. 

Savings Plans include the General Electric Savings and 
Stock Bonus Plan approved by the share owners in 1948. 
by means of which employees who purchase U. S. Savings 
Bonds and leave them on deposit for the required five 
years receive a 15% bonus in General Electric common 
stock. The Plan had 133,419 participants on December 
31, 1957. The shares distributed to participants in 1957 
had a market value of $6.7 million. 

other plans include paid vacations, an Emergency Aid 
Plan, payments for certain specified holidays, tuition 
refunds for courses in the employee’s field of work, pay¬ 
ments for absences due to death in the family, and mili¬ 
tary duty allowances. Also for 1957 the Company paid 
out $40 million for social security taxes such as old-age 
and survivors’ insurance and unemployment insurance. 



specialized technical courses answered educational needs of 
5,991 experienced scientific and engineering employees in 1957. 
Here a group of engineers at Schenectady learns use of computer 
in computations course, one of 27 specialized technical courses. 



towards advanced degrees: General Electric aids employees who 
are willing to invest their personal time and energy in advanced 
study. Girts Zeidenbergs, above, combining work on electronics 
assignments with studies for his master’s degree at Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity, is aided by the Engineering Honors Program. 


PROVIDING SOUND FINANCIAL INCENTIVES 

General Electric has endeavored to provide sound com¬ 
pensation as a fair exchange for employees’ effort, skill, 
initiative and results. The total of employee earnings and 
benefits reached a new high of $1,715 million in 1957. 

Wages rose faster than the Consumer Price Index. Under 

the provisions of the five-year Better Living Program 
worked out with more than 90 unions in 1955, the pay 
rates of a large proportion of the Company’s employees 
were increased another 3% during 1957. Also, four quar¬ 
terly changes relating to increases in the Consumer Price 
Index meant a further rise of about 3*4% in wages, for 
a total of about 6*4% during the year. Under terms 
of agreements with bargaining units, a re-opening of 
negotiations on the subject of employment security is 
scheduled for September 1958. 

Highest Suggestion Award Paid. Employees with the initi¬ 
ative to develop useful improvements in products or opera¬ 
tions are rewarded by the Company’s Suggestion Plan. 



for experienced employees: Educational opportunities at General 
Electric aren't just for new employees. Many technical and special 
courses enable more experienced people to continue their develop¬ 
ment. Above: one of 370 classes in Effective Presentation con¬ 
ducted by the Company during 1957. 
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■ 1957 PROGRESS FOR EMPLOYEES 


A total of $894,017 was paid for usable suggestions in 
1957, with one payment setting a new record of $7,500 
for a single suggestion. 

Salary Plan in effect. General Electric has a Salary Plan 
for salaried employees who are exempt from provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Plan provides greater delegation of authority over 
the administration of salaries to managers at the Depart¬ 
ment level, thus bringing the decision-making close to 
the individuals concerned. These managers are provided 
with a number of “tools” for determining the proper 
salary to pay each employee. One such tool is a salary 
structure, or yardstick, against which the value of each 
exempt position up to and including that of the President 
can be determined. 

This structure provides not only an incentive for the 
employee to aspire to positions of higher value, but also 
to progress in his current position. This is achieved by 
providing a dollar range for each position level. Within 
this range, the employee's salary is determined through 
systematic appraisals of his performance. The salary 
structure is modified periodically to reflect trends of 
selected economic indicators and pay relationships. Such 
trends in structure values are considered when the per¬ 
formance of the individual is being appraised. 

Further Incentives for key employees. In the American 
economy, individuals who possess the capacity for busi¬ 
ness leadership face the decision of how best to channel 
their abilities. Many of these outstanding individuals 
choose to organize their own businesses and receive their 
rewards directly from the profits and growth of their 
enterprises. If widely owned companies such as General 
Electric are to receive dynamic managerial and profes¬ 
sional leadership, they must offer incentive plans that 
provide a suitable match for the direct incentives of the 
entrepreneur. General Electric has two additional plans 
by which the Company seeks to attract, retain and moti¬ 
vate sound and dynamic leadership. 

Incentive Compensation Plan. 1 he majority of successful 
manufacturing companies have some form of incentive 
compensation for key employees to encourage their full¬ 
est contribution to profitable performance. The Com¬ 
pany’s Incentive Compensation Plan, approved by the 
share owners in 1951 by 98.6% of the shares voting 
thereon, provides such incentive for approximately 2,100 
employees in managerial or other important positions 
whose contributions have significant impact on the Com¬ 
pany’s success. Under this Plan incentive compensation 
allotments are made by or under the authority of the 
Compensation Committee (none of whom is eligible to 
participate) of the Board of Directors. Although the total 


amount which may be set aside for these purposes is de¬ 
termined by the terms of the Plan, the payments to any 
one individual are not based on a fixed formula but are 
set each year on the basis of how well predetermined 
goals are met by the whole Company, the component for 
which the individual works and by the individual himself. 
Thus the incentive portion of each participant’s compen¬ 
sation is at risk and may vary in amount from year to 
year. Allotments made in 1957 for 1956 by the companies 
in the present consolidation amounted to $13,523,993. 

The restricted Stock Option Plan, approved for the five 
subsequent years by the holders of 97.8% of the shares 
voting thereon at the 1953 Annual Meeting, provided a 
further financial incentive for more than 1,100 key man¬ 
agers and other professional employees during 1957. 
The option price is the market value of General Electric 
stock on the date of the grant, so there is no benefit to 
the option holder unless the market price of the stock 
increases, benefiting all share owners. This acts as in¬ 
centive for the employee to use his best efforts on behalf 
of the Company. 

As inducement for these individuals to remain with 
the Company, options may be exercised only in annual 
installments (generally over a period of nine or ten 
years), as the individual remains in the employ of the 
Company. 

A total of $7,034,987 was received in 1957 from the 
sale of 253,134 shares of previously unissued stock to 
option holders under the Plan. Of this total, $1,265,670 
representing the $5 par value of the stock was added to 
the Common Stock account, and the remaining $5,769,317 
to Investment in Excess of Par Value of Common Stock. 
At the beginning of 1957, the Company had a total of 
2,913,756 shares of common stock subject to outstanding 
options. Additional stock options were granted during 
the year for 227,657 shares. Purchases totaled 253,134 
shares, as noted below. Shares deducted from original 
grants in 1957 because of deaths, retirements and with¬ 
drawals totaled 55,881. These changes left outstanding 
options for 2.832,398 shares at the end of 1957 held by 
1,147 individuals. Of 4,200,000 shares which the share 
owners authorized for use under the Plan, 508,588 were 
unallotted at the close of 1957. A summary of 1957 trans¬ 
actions is as follows: 


Year 

of 

grant 

Average 

option 

price 

Net* 

original 

grants 

Installments 
not yet 
exercisable 

Exercisable 
installments 
as yet un¬ 
purchased 

Shares 
purchased 
in 1957 

1953 

$23.89 

2,174,521 

1,209,083 

171,160 

210,805 

1954 

45.00 

603,839 

392,554 

160,846 

29,735 

1955 

52.25 

686,832 

527,556 

144,979 

12,594 

1957 

65.74 

226,220 

226,220 

not yet exercisable 



3,691,412 

2,355,413 

476,985 

253.131 


‘After deducting terminations of 210,534 shares because of deaths, retire¬ 
ments and withdrawals. 
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studies in management: More General Electric people studied the professional work of man¬ 
aging in 1957 than in any preceding year. Courses offered include Professional Business 
Management seminars at plant locations and the three-month Advanced Management Course 
at the Company’s Management Research and Development Institute, Crotonville, N. Y. 



insurance for families against major medical 
costs, in addition to life insurance, is provided 
by General Electric. Employee D. T. Cameron 
works at Tyler, Texas, air conditioning plant. 



higher pay in 1957 for employees 
resulted from the five-year Better 
Living Program initiated in 1955. 
Here pay is discussed by employees 
at Waterford, N. Y., silicone plant. 


SHARE OWNERSHIP BY EMPLOYEES, 

adding a dimension to their stake in 
the Company’s progress, is furthered 
by the Savings and Stock Bonus Plan. 
These are among approximately 2,500 
employee-share owners in Pittsfield, 
Mass. More than 133,000 employees 
are now or are becoming share own¬ 
ers through the Plan. 
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■ 1957 PROGRESS FOR THE NATION 


General Electric people 
work to protect 
and advance the welfare 
of all Americans 


The most positive benefits from the kinds of progress 
described on the preceding pages are expressed by the 
picture below: an American family living in freedom 
and security and enjoying the good life that our richly 
productive economy opens up for the many rather than 
a few. General Electric people are proud of the many 
contributions they have made, and are making, to the 
ease and enjoyment of the nation’s families. 

The events of 1957 heightened public awareness of the 
unrelenting efforts that must be carried forward to make 
such scenes possible. The pursuit of happiness becomes 
foolhardy in today’s world unless it takes place behind a 
mighty technological wall of military preparedness alertly 















A 


maintained and constantly improved. Some of the many 
ways in which General Electric people are working to 
strengthen this technological wall are pictured at the 
right and on page 24. 

America’s free economy is thus challenged to provide 
both better defense and better living. These dual expecta¬ 
tions heighten the importance of the nation’s centers of 
research and development and of opportunities for young 
people to prepare for careers in science, engineering and 
other professional fields. 

For all citizens, there is the added challenge of solving 
these problems in ways that preserve and enhance, rather 
than diminish, the essentials of our free economy. 




an atlas intercontinental ballistic mis¬ 
sile in flight represents the coordinated 
efforts of many companies. General Elec¬ 
tric is developing the intricate nose cone 
which carries the missile’s warhead. 


the protective screen of military pre¬ 
paredness sheltering the good life of 
America’s families includes many types 
of radar units built by General Electric. 
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intensive research in guided missile technology proceeds at General 
Electric's Aerosciences Laboratory in Philadelphia, Pa. The Company is 
developing nose cones for the intermediate range ballistic missile Thor 
and the intercontinental ballistic missile Atlas; arming and fusing 


equipment for five missiles; handling and launching equipment for the 
Talos missile; fire control for Tartar and Polaris; guidance for the Atlas 
and Polaris; propulsion for the Regulus II; production of the Sidewinder; 
and the first-stage rocket engine for the Vanguard. 


Defense work includes complex technical projects 


The grave importance which General Electric attaches 
to its work for national security is indicated by the fact 
that during 1957 nearly half of the Company’s scientists, 
engineers and technicians were on defense assignments 
representing only about 20 per cent of the Company’s 
total activity. In June, the Company was awarded the 
largest military development contract in its history for 
development of the nose cone (the all-important “pay 
load” that re-enters the earth’s atmosphere in the last 
phase of a missile’s flight) for the intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missile Atlas and the Thor missile. 

In the atomic field, General Electric’s assignments 
included: reactors for the submarine Triton; reactor 
power plant for a Navy destroyer; aircraft nuclear pro¬ 
pulsion promising “flight of unlimited range”; and con¬ 
tinued operation for the Government of the Hanford, 
Wash., plutonium plant. 

Such assignments are representative of the complex 
technical responsibilities which General Electric under¬ 
takes in the nation’s defense. 



supersonic bomber, the B-58 Hustler, is powered by four General 
Electric J79 jet engines. The J79 has the highest thrust-to-weight ratio 
of any large American jet engine yet in production. 
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1957 FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Net sales billed in 1957 reached a new high off $4,336 mil¬ 
lion, an increase of 6% over 1956 and 25% over 1955. 
Heavy capital goods and defense departments recorded 
strong gains over 1956. Sales of components and mate¬ 
rials to industrial customers were nearly the same as in 

1956, while sales of consumer products declined some¬ 
what. Sales in all areas were well above 1955 levels. See 
pages 2 through 4 for details of sales trends. 

Nonoperating income increased by $7.5 million, or 33%, 

principally because of (1) gains of $3.0 million on dis¬ 
position of certain miscellaneous securities during the 
year, (2) increased income from marketable securities in 

1957, and (3) an increase in royalties and income from 
foreign service charges. 

Material costs for most types of raw materials showed 
further increases in 1957, although these were in large 
part offset by declines in the prices of nonferrous metals, 
particularly copper. 

Employment costs continued to rise. Total employee com¬ 
pensation (including benefits) rose to $1,715.3 million 
in 1957, a 4% increase over the $1,643.8 million paid in 

1956. Average employment in 1957 also increased, to 
282,029 employees, compared with 280.497 in the previ¬ 
ous year, although employment at the end of 1957 was 
about 6% below the year’s average. Progress for em¬ 
ployees is discussed fully on pages 16 to 21. 

Depreciation and amortization, totaling $119.9 million, 
was up 10% over 1956, and was within $33.7 million of 
plant and equipment expenditures. (See page 7.) 

Interest and financial charges amounted to $11.2 million, 
an increase of $1.7 million caused principally by the 
first full year of interest payment on the Company’s 
debenture issue. 

The provision for Federal and Canadian taxes on income, 
and for renegotiation, amounted to $260.0 million in 

1957, an increase of 24% over this provision for 1956. 
Other taxes, consisting principally of state and local 
income, franchise and property taxes, rose to $51.8 mil¬ 
lion, representing an increase of 4% over the prior year. 
General Electric’s total tax and renegotiation liability to 
the various national, state and local governments in 1957 
amounted to $3.57 per share of common stock — 73 cents 
per share more than net earnings. (See chart at right.) 

Adjustments off total costs and expenses include the re¬ 
moval of employment costs applicable to atomic projects, 


Net sales billed 
Nonoperating income — net 
Total revenues 

Materials, supplies and all other costs 
Total employee earnings and benefits 
Depreciation and amortization 
Interest and other financial charges 
Taxes and renegotiation 
Adjustments: 

Decrease, increase in inventories 
Less employment costs for 
U. S. Gov't, atomic projects 

Total costs and expenses 
applicable to sales 

Net earnings 


(Amounts in millions) 

1957 

1956 

1955 

$4,335.7 

$4,090.0 

$3,463.7 

30.0 

22.5 

32.8 

4,365.7 

4,112.5 

3,496.5 

2,017.8 

2,134.7 

1,667.1 

1,715.3 

1,643.8 

1,372.4 

119.9 

108.7 

97.4 

11.2 

9.5 

1.7 

311.8 

259.6 

217.2 

22.6 

779.3 

5.7 

80.8 

78.3 

73.9 

4,117.8 

3,898.7 

3,287.6 

$ 247.9 

$ 213.8 

$ 208.9 


Consolidated financial statements appear on pages 28-31. 


PER SHARE 
$4.00 


$3.00 


TAXES AND EARNINGS 


$ 2.00 


$ 1.00 



1954 1955 1956 1957 


which are directly reimbursed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the change in total costs and expenses 
which remain in inventory at the end of the year. 

Net earnings off $247.9 million, or $2.84 a share, were also 

a new high, 16% over the $2.46 a share earned in 1956, 
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and 19% over the $2.41 for 1955. Earnings as a percent¬ 
age of the sales dollar increased to 5.7% in 1957 from 
5.2% in 1956, although still below the 6.0% in 1955. 
(See pages 14 and 15.) 

Dividends declared amounted to $2.00 a share in 1957, a 
total of $173.2 million. This represented 70% of net 
earnings, compared with 81% for 1956, when dividends 
were also $2.00 a share. (See pages 14 and 15.) 

Net working capital (the excess of current assets over cur¬ 
rent liabilities) amounted to $618.6 million at the close 
of 1957, an increase of $28.3 million during the year: 


(In millions) 
1957 1956 

Additions to net working capital 

Net earnings for the year. $247.9 $213.8 

Depreciation for the year. 119.9 108.7 

Debenture issue . - 300.0 

367]* ~62^5 

Uses of net working capital 

Expenditures for plant and equipment. 153.6 205.2 

Dividends on common stock. 173.2 172.4 

All other-net . 12.7 0.2 

339.5 377.8 

Change in net working capital. +$28.3 + $244.7 


The largest single item involved in the management of 
working capital is inventories, which amounted to $745 
million at the close of 1957, a decrease of $23 million 
from inventories at the beginning of the year. As shown 
on the chart below, inventory turnover (sales divided by 
average inventories) was 5.7 times in 1957. This was 
only slightly less favorable than the 6.0 times achieved 
in 1956, and well above the average of 5.0 times for the 
last ten years. 

Cash and marketable securities increased from $67.1 
million to $256.5 million in 1957. Receivables less re¬ 
serves amounted to $576.5 million at the end of 1957, a 
decrease of $59.2 million during the year. 

The company’s investments aggregated $156.1 million at 
December 31, 1957, an increase of $3.8 million over 
investments one year earlier. These investments consist 



1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


of (1) equity in and advances to nonconsolidated subsidi¬ 
aries, (2) investments in General Electric Company com¬ 
mon stock acquired for corporate purposes, and (3) 
miscellaneous securities. Details of the investment account 
are shown on page 30, and Note 3 to the financial state¬ 
ments describes the basis on which these investments are 
carried. 

A summary of 1957 changes in holdings of the Com¬ 
pany’s common stock follows: 

Number of Shares 


Shares of General Electric common stock 

held January 1, 1957. 415,055 

Acquired during the year. 100,000 

515,055 

Used during 1957 

Under the Incentive Compensation Plan 

Delivered in lieu of cash payments. 69,218 

Contingently allotted . 22,504 

Requirements for 1957 under the General 

Electric Savings and Stock Bonus Plan. 85,312 

Other awards to employees in lieu of cash. 1,259 

Total shares used. 178,293 

Shares held at December 31, 1957. 336,762 


In addition to this stock, at December 31, 1957 the 
Company was holding for the deferred incentive com¬ 
pensation plan for officers another 292,339 shares of 
General Electric common stock, representing shares con¬ 
tingently allotted for the years 1948 through 1956. The 
market value at date of allotment of these shares was 
carried under “Other Assets” as a part of funds for 
employee benefit plans, which was offset under “Other 
Liabilities” by an equivalent amount for this deferred 
incentive compensation plan. 

Plant and equipment first cost at the end of 1957 totaled 
$1,511.8 million, an increase of $92.1 million over the 
balance at the beginning of the year. The increase was 
accounted for by the addition of $153.6 million in ex¬ 
penditures for new plant and equipment, less $61.5 mil¬ 
lion in plant or equipment dismantled during the year. 
Accumulated depreciation amounted to $774.7 million, 
with the increase of $68.3 million accounted for by the 
$119.9 million in depreciation charged to income during 
the year, less the $51.6 million applicable to dismantle¬ 
ments. Plant and equipment, less accumulated deprecia¬ 
tion, at the close of 1957 amounted to $737.1 million. 
(See page 7.) 

Deferred charges, listed under “Other Assets” on page 
30, include the unamortized cost of a paid-up royalty 
license from Radio Corporation of America. As of Sep¬ 
tember 9, 1957, RCA and General Electric agreed on a 
major modification of the 1932 patent licensing agree¬ 
ment between them. In summary, the agreement provided 
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INFLATION AND TAXES 


The effects of substantial inflation in price levels over 
the last two decades as they affect material and employ¬ 
ment costs are well known; in general, one U. S. dollar 
in 1957 purchased less than half of the goods and services 
it would purchase in 1939. Of great importance — espe¬ 
cially because it is less evident—is the way inflation affects 
the capital of a business enterprise. The erosion of capital 
through inflation is more insidious than the direct effect 
on current costs, because it is less generally understood. 

Prudent business management must recognize this cap¬ 
ital erosion, and set aside the additional funds necessary 
to continue a business in operation. Such funds must 
presently be provided from reinvested earnings — that is, 
earnings after taxes and dividends — because the income 
tax laws do not generally recognize the inflation situa¬ 
tion. In other words, income taxes must be paid on the 
capital lost through inflation, which makes the problem 
of maintaining a company’s capital doubly difficult. 

The seriousness of this situation has been recognized 
to some extent for current assets by the last-in first-out 
method of accounting for inventories, which the Com¬ 
pany adopted in 1955. For fixed assets, however, there is 
no recognized counterpart of the LIFO method. This prob¬ 
ably is because these assets have a longer life and, there¬ 
fore, consideration of the problem has been deferred for 
a greater period of time. However, the longer that the 
action on this problem — and tax relief in some form — is 


put off, the more difficult and serious it will become. 

Other countries, faced with more rapid inflation than 
the United States, have found it necessary to change their 
tax laws in various ways to prevent the liquidation of 
businesses through the payment of income taxes on the 
capital eroded by inflation. It would appear that the situ¬ 
ation has progressed far enough in the United States that 
all share owners should be aware of its existence. 

In the case of General Electric Company’s plant and 
equipment, for instance, it is estimated that, without any 
further increases in present price levels, it would take 
about $2.4 billion to replace existing plant and equip¬ 
ment as it wears out, compared with the $1.5 billion in 
original cost which may be deducted for tax purposes as 
a depreciation allowance. This difference of about $900 
million must, because of existing tax laws, be provided 
from present and future reinvested earnings. The $900 
million is not for any expansion or increase in productive 
capacity. It represents only the amount which must be 
provided — over and above depreciation allowances — to 
maintain the Company’s existing production capacity. 
To obtain this amount from reinvested earnings means 
that a much larger amount — at least twice as much — 
must be earned from operations to have $900 million left 
after taxes and dividends have been paid. Any future 
increases in general price levels will, of course, further 
accentuate this problem. 


that the Company would pay to RCA the sum of $21 
million in return for a paid-up license to use RCA patents 
in the radio, television and electronics fields, and for 
other considerations. The Company was paying royalties 
to RCA for these patents at the rate of approximately 
$2.5 million annually, and the royalties showed prospects 
of increasing in future years. Radio Corporation, in turn, 
paid $5 million to General Electric for a paid-up license 
to use similar General Electric patents. 

RETURN ON CAPITAL INVESTED IMPROVES 

Despite the increases in cost levels during 1957, the 
Company’s ratio of earnings to sales improved over the 
prior year, as discussed on page 14. The return on capital 
invested (ratio of earnings before interest to capital in¬ 
vested) also improved, from 15.3% in 1956 to 16.9% 
in 1957. Capital invested is defined as the sum of share 
owners’ investment plus borrowings at December 31. 

This rate of return on capital invested is affected by 
changes either in net earnings or in capital invested. To 


assist in improving the rate of return, the Company fol¬ 
lows the practice of maintaining its invested capital at as 
low a point as practicable, consistent with the needs of 
the business. The Company’s management attempts to 
accomplish this by maintaining close controls over the 
use of capital for such items as inventories and receivables. 

During the year 1957, capital invested increased by 
$82.4 million. The additional capital invested was used 
largely for increased net working capital (the excess of 
current assets over current liabilities) and increased 
investment in plant and equipment: 


Uses of invested capital 
At December 31, 



1957 

1956 

Increase 

Net working capital 

$ 618.6 

$ 590.3 

$28.3 

Plant and equipment, less 
accumulated depreciation 

737.1 

713.3 

23.8 

Investments 

156.1 

152.3 

3.8 

All other-net 

22.5 

-4.0 

26.5 

Total invested capital 

$1,534.3 

$1,451.9 

$82.4 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION 


Cash . 

Marketable securities at lower of amortized cost 

or market (equal to approximate market). 

Receivables, less reserves*. 

Inventories, less reserves (Note 2). 

Less: Collections from customers on contracts in progress. 

Anticipated price adjustments on government contracts. 

TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS_ 

Investments and advances, less reserve (Note 3)*. 

Plant and equipment, less accumulated depreciation*. 

Other assets* . 

TOTAL ASSETS_ 

Bank loans of consolidated subsidiaries. 

Accounts payable* . 

Dividends payable . 

Federal, Canadian and other taxes accrued. 

Other costs and expenses accrued*. 

TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES_ 

31 / 2 % debentures due May 1,1976 (Note 4). 

Other liabilities* . 

Deferred income (Note 5). 

Miscellaneous reserves. 

Minority interest in Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 

TOTAL LIABILITIES, RESERVES AND MINORITY INTEREST_ 

Excess of assets over liabilities, reserves and minority interest—ownership 

OWNERSHIP EVIDENCED BY:_ 

Common stock (Note 6). 

Investment in excess of par value of common stock (Note 7). 

Reinvested earnings . 

TOTAL SHARE OWNERS’ INVESTMENT- 

‘Details shown on page 30 


1957 

$ 68,012,490 

188,534,098 

576,501,758 

745,459,210 

1,578,507,556 

242,208,761 

9,042,621 

1,327,256,174 

156,072,723 

737,116,613 

140,873,094 

2,361,318,604 


3,050,000 

122,584,154 

43,339,447 

277,640,912 

262,016,824 

708,631,337 

300,000,000 

83,809,561 

1,431,506 

34,539,241 

1,634,359 

1,130,046,004 


1956 

$ 66,493,875 

606,069 

635,733,446 

768,046,752 

1,470,880,142 

198,326,720 

30,395,129 

1,242,158,293 

152,261,897 

713,303,119 

113,423,611 

2,221,146,920 

8,535,521 

143,604,839 

43,179,053 

227,497,878 

229,022,806 

651,840,097 

300,000,000 

85,095,156 

2,166,603 

37,017,364 

1,686,631 

1,077,805,851 


$1,231,272,600 $1,143,341,069 


$ 436,983,980 

$ 435,718,310 

55,018,406 

43,038,244 

739,270,214 

664,584,515 

$1,231,272,600 

$1,143,341,069 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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CURRENT EARNINGS 


Net sales billed . 

Depreciation and amortization of plant and equipment* 

All other operating costs, expenses and charges. 

Total operating costs, expenses and charges (Note 8).. 


INCOME FROM OPERATIONS_ 

Nonoperating income: 

Net earnings of General Electric Credit Corporation 
Miscellaneous other income —net. 

Deduct: Interest and other financial charges. 


EARNINGS BEFORE PROVISION FOR TAXES ON 
INCOME, AND RENEGOTIATION_ 

Provision for Federal and Canadian income taxes, 

and for renegotiation. 

Net earnings before minority interest. 

Minority interest in subsidiary’s net earnings. 


NET EARNINGS APPLICABLE TO THE COMPANY'S 
COMMON STOCK - 

Net earnings per share. 

Dividends declared per share. 

Dividends paid per share. 


1957 

1956 

1955 

$4,335,664,061 

$4,090,015,685 

$3,463,734,419 

119,913,466 

108,650,473 

97,368,721 

3,726,531,220 

3,570,464,717 

3,012,069,806 

3,846,444,686 

3,679,115,190 

3,109,438,527 

489,219,375 

410,900,495 

354,295,892 

8,005,992 

7,269,671 

6,569,090 

21,958,355 

15,221,014 

26,226,368 

29,964,347 

22,490,685 

32,795,458 

11,211,696 

9,504,493 

1,740,422 

18,752,651 

12,986,192 

31,055,036 


507,972,026 

423,886,687 

385,350,928 

260,000,000 

210 ,000,000 

176,295,655 

247,972,026 

213,886,687 

209,055,273 

120,155 

129,838 

147,219 


$ 247,851,871 

$ 213,756,849 

$ 208,908,054 

$2.84 

$2.46 

$2.41 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$1.70 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$1.60 


REINVESTED EARNINGS 


REINVESTED EARNINGS AT BEGINNING OF YEAR 

Add: Net earnings for year. 

Deduct: Dividends declared. 

REINVESTED EARNINGS AT END OF YEAR- 

‘Details shown on page 30 


$ 664,584,515 

247,851,871 
912,436,386 
173,166,172 
$ 739,270,214 


$ 623,276,357 

213,756,849 
837,033,206 
172,448,691 
$ 664,584,515 


$ 560,295,933 

208,908,054 
769,203,987 
145,927,630 
$ 623,276,357 
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DETAILS OF ITEMS IN STATEMENTS 




RECEIVABLES: _ 1957 1956 

From nonconsolidated subsidiaries. $ 18,585,034 $ 36,014,888 

Other, less reserves. 557,916,724 599,718,558 

$ 576,501,758 $ 635,733,446 

INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES: 

General Electric Credit Corporation 

Equity in net worth. $ 36,358,061 $ 28,352,069 

Advances . 66,000,000 76,000,000 

Foreign nonconsolidated subsidiaries 

Investments at cost. 24,435,531 24,114,741 

Advances . 10,793,029 9,391,120 

General Electric common stock. 14,706,739 12,253,689 

Miscellaneous securities . 11,279,363 9,650,278 

163,572,723 159,761,897 

Less: Reserve . 7,500,000 7,500,000 

$ 156,072,723 $ 152,261,897 

PLANT AND EQUIPMENT: 

Plant and equipment at cost. $1,511,832,594 $1,419,678,915 

Less: Accumulated depreciation and amortization. 774,715,981 706,375,796 

Cost less accumulated depreciation and amortization... $ 737,116,613 $ 713,303,119 


OTHER ASSETS: 

Noncurrent receivables, less reserve. $ 50,127,475 $ 39,300,976 

Funds for employee benefit plans and taxes withheld— 

per contra in Other Liabilities. 48,064,677 48,807,353 

Funds for payments under U.S. Government contracts- 

per contra in Other Liabilities. 4,451,280 5,096,816 

Deferred charges, less reserve. 34,256,145 16,657,496 

Securities deposited as guarantees. 781,193 549,758 

Loans and advances to employees. 3,192,324 3,011,212 

$ 140,873^94 $ 113,423,611 

ACCOUNTS PAYABLE: 

To nonconsolidated subsidiaries. $ 1,817,860 $ 5,948,533 

Other. 120,766,294 137,656,306 

$ 122,584,154 $ 143,604,839 

OTHER COSTS AND EXPENSES ACCRUED: 

Payrolls accrued . $ 27,073,836 $ 25,488,069 

Interest expense accrued. 1,778,967 1,819,627 

Other costs and expenses accrued-includes liabilities 
for replacements under guarantees, renegotiation, 
discounts and allowances to customers, 

employee benefit costs, etc. 233,164,021 201,715,110 

$ 262,016,824 $ 229,022,806 

OTHER LIABILITIES: 

Noncurrent accounts payable and other accruals. $ 31,293,604 $ 31,190,987 

Liability for employee benefit plans and taxes withheld— 

per contra in Other Assets. 48,064,677 48,807,353 

Liability for payments under U.S. Government contracts- 

per contra in Other Assets. 4,451,280 5,096,816 

$ 83,809,561 $ 85,095,156 


DEPRECIATION AND AMORTIZATION INCLUDED IN COSTS 

Normal Amortization in excess of Total depreciation 

Year depreciation normal depreciation and amortization 

1955 . $ 88,608,906 $8,759,815 $ 97,368,721 

1956 . 100,361,528 8,288,945 108,650,473 

1957 . 112,789,274 7,124,192 119,913,466 

PLANT AND EQUIPMENT ADDITIONS AND DISMANTLEMENTS 

Accumulated depreciation 

Year Additions Dismantlements on dismantlements 

1955 . $161,350,111 $49,378,694 $44,258,774 

1956 . 205,215,636 50,059,624 45,949,563 

1957 . 153,642,745 61,489,066 51,573,281 


Notes 


NOTE 1 — Basis of consolidation — 

These financial statements and accom¬ 
panying schedules represent a consol¬ 
idation of the accounts of the Parent 
Company — General Electric — and 
those of all wholly owned or substan¬ 
tially wholly owned subsidiary compa¬ 
nies dealing primarily in United States 
or Canadian currencies, except Gen¬ 
eral Electric Credit Corporation, a 
sales finance subsidiary. Subsidiaries 
conducting their businesses primarily 
in currencies other than those of the 
United States and Canada are referred 
to hereinafter as “foreign nonconsoli¬ 
dated subsidiaries.” 

All significant intercompany items 
have been eliminated from the accom¬ 
panying consolidated financial state¬ 
ments. 

The accounts of Canadian subsidi¬ 
aries were converted to U. S. dollars 
at par. Total assets in Canada on De¬ 
cember 31, 1957 were $116,691,989 
and liabilities were $30,048,294. 

The financial interests of the con¬ 
solidated companies in General Elec¬ 
tric Credit Corporation and foreign 
nonconsolidated subsidiaries were car¬ 
ried on the consolidated statement of 
financial position as investments, on 
the valuation bases described in Note 3. 

NOTE 2 —Inventories at substantially 
all locations were verified by physical 
count during the latter part of the 
year. Inventories were carried at cost, 
exclusive of certain indirect manu¬ 
facturing expenses and intercompany 
profits, and less reserves which made 
provision for possible losses on inac¬ 
tive and excess stocks. Carrying value 
was not in excess of market. Cost of 
substantially all inventories of man¬ 
ufacturing components in the United 
States has, since 1955, been deter¬ 
mined on a last-in, first-out (LIFO) 
basis. The cost of other inventories, 
principally those of domestic distrib¬ 
uting components and Canadian com¬ 
ponents, with a net value of $151.4 
million, was determined on a first-in, 
first-out (FIFO) basis. 

NOTE 3 — Investments and advances, 
less reserve — Carrying value of in¬ 
vestment in General Electric Credit 
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to financial statements 


Corporation represented the sum of 
outstanding advances to, and equity 
in the net worth of, this Corporation. 
All earnings of this subsidiary are 
reflected in the consolidated statement 
of current earnings. General Electric 
Credit Corporation borrowings from 
outside sources at December 31, 1957 
amounted to $227,210,123. 

Carrying value for foreign noncon- 
solidated subsidiaries represented the 
sum of outstanding advances to, and 
cost of the investments in, these sub¬ 
sidiaries. The cost of these investments 
did not exceed the consolidated group’s 
equity in such subsidiaries. Only divi¬ 
dends received from foreign noncon- 
solidated subsidiaries are reflected in 
the statement of current earnings. 

Investment in General Electric com¬ 
mon stock represented the cost of 
336,762 shares held for corporate pur¬ 
poses, such as requirements for the 
General Electric Savings and Stock 
Bonus Plan, payments under the Com¬ 
pany’s incentive compensation plan, 
and patent awards to employees. At 
December 31, 1957 these shares had a 
quoted market value of $20,710,863. 

Miscellaneous securities were val¬ 
ued at cost. On December 31, 1957 
their fair value was $36,821,968. 


period in which the debentures are 
scheduled to be outstanding. 

NOTE 6— Common Stock authorized 

at the end of 1957 and 1956 was 
105,000,000 shares of $5 par value. 
Of these shares. 87.396,796 shares 
and 87,143.662 shares were issued at 
December 31, 1957 and 1956, 253,134 
shares having been issued in 1957 
under the Company’s stock option 
plan. See page 20 for further details. 

NOTE 7 — Investment in excess of par 
value of common stock represented 
profits realized on the disposition of 
Treasury stock and the premiums 


received on original sales of common 
stock. 

NOTE 8-Costs, expenses, and char¬ 
ges exclude all expenses directly re¬ 
imbursed by the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission applicable to atomic projects 
operated for the U. S. Government at 
Hanford, Washington and Schenec¬ 
tady, New York. 

NOTE 9 —Purchase commitment — 

At December 31, 1957 the Company 
was contractually obligated to pur¬ 
chase in 1958, for $15 million, two 
buildings currently leased at Even- 
dale, Ohio. 


Independent auditors’ report 

to the share owners and board of directors of General Electric Company 

We have examined the consolidated statement of financial position of General Electric 
Company and subsidiaries as of December 31,1957 and the related statements 
of earnings for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of 


NOTE 4 — General Electric Company 

3'A% debentures mature May 1,1976, 
with interest payable on May 1 and 
November 1. The indenture provides 
for sinking fund payments of $13 
million annually from 1961 through 
1975. The Company, at its option, 
may make additional annual payments 
of up to $13 million, and also has the 
option of redeeming all or part of 
the bonds at any time upon payment 
of redemption premiums ranging 
downward from 5.5%. The bond in¬ 
denture also provides certain limita¬ 
tions on pledge, mortgage, or dispo¬ 
sition through sale and lease-back of 
manufacturing properties. 

NOTE 5 —Deferred incomeat Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1957 included $1,330,430 of 
unamortized premium, received from 
the sale of debentures during 1956, 
and being returned to income as an 
offset to interest expense over the 


the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated statements present fairly the 
financial position of General Electric Company and subsidiaries at December 31, 1957 
and the results of their operations for the year then ended, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent 
with that of the preceding year. 



Seventy Pine Street 

New York 5, N. Y. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

February 19, 1958 
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10 year summary 


DOLLAR AMOUNTS IN MILLIONS 1957 

Revenues 

Net sales billed. $4,335.7 

Nonoperating income —net. 30.0 

Total revenues. 4,365.7 

Costs and expenses 

Total employee compensation (including benefits) (a) 1,715.3 

Materials, supplies and all other costs, 

expenses, and charges —net. 2,017.8 

Depreciation and amortization charges. 119.9 

Interest and other financial charges. 11.2 

Provision for Federal and Canadian income 

taxes, and renegotiation. 260.0 

Other taxes (b). 51.8 

Total gross costs and expenses. 4,176.0 

Adjustments: 

Decrease or Increase in inventories. 22.6 

Employee compensation (including benefits) applicable 
to atomic projects at Hanford, Wash, and 

Schenectady, N. Y. - deduction 80.8 

Total costs and expenses applicable to sales. 4,117.8 

Net earnings. 247.9 

Dividends declared. 173.2 

Average number of employees. 282,029 

Average number of share owners of record. 377,555 

Plant expenditures. $153.6 

Product price index (1947—49 = 100). 132 

Long-term debt and notes payable-December 31.. $303.1 

Capital invested (c). 1,534.3 

Earnings as a percentage of sales. 5.7% 

Earned on capital invested (d). 16.9% 


1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

$4,090.0 

$3,463.7 

$3,334.7 

$3,510.6 

$2,993.4 

$2,619.6 

22.5 

32.8 

28.5 

37.8 

22.0 

21.0 

4 , 112.5 

3 , 496.5 

3 , 363.2 

3 , 548.4 

3 , 015.4 

2 , 640.6 

1,643.8 

1,372.4 

1,250.9 

1,311.7 

1,118.5 

1,050.0 

2,134.7 

1,667.1 

1,474.1 

1,708.1 

1,431.5 

1,389.4 

108.7 

97.4 

86.4 

73.6 

65.6 

62.0 

9.5 

1.7 

2.1 

2.5 

1.9 

1.4 

210.0 

176.3 

202.8 

323.7 

282.1 

290.4 

49.6 

40.9 

38.6 

41.0 

39.7 

37.3 

4,156.3 

3,355.8 

3,054.9 

3,460.6 

2,939.3 

2,830.5 

179.3 

5.7 

170.6 

21.4 

30.2 

288.7 

78.3 

73.9 

66.7 

64.6 

58.6 

44.9 

3 , 898.7 

3 , 287.6 

3 , 158.8 

3 , 374.6 

2 , 850.5 

2 , 496.9 

213.8 

208.9 

204.4 

173.8 

164.9 

143.7 

172.4 

145.9 

131.4 

121.6 

85.9 

85.9 

280,497 

250,306 

243,622 

257,091 

239,478 

232,981 

362,122 

338,563 

277,047 

247,944 

252,837 

252,993 

$205.2 

$161.4 

$170.6 

$158.7 

$132.2 

$109.4 

124 

115 

119 

118 

114 

114 

$308.5 

$92.0 

$51.9 

$58.2 

$37.5 

$23.6 

1,451.9 

1,181.8 

1,071.9 

1,000.5 

926.3 

830.7 

5.2% 

6 .0% 

6 .1% 

5.0% 

5.5% 

5.5% 

15.3% 

17.8% 

19.2% 

17.6% 

18.0% 

17.5% 


(a) Includes Company cost of pensions, insurance, social security taxes 
and all other employee benefits. 

(b) Principally state and local income, franchise and property taxes. Does 
not include (1) social security taxes or (2) federal excise taxes and certain 
sales taxes which are not included in sales or costs. 


(c) Total share owners' investment (ownership) plus long-term debt and 
notes payable as of December 31 each year. 

(d) Net earnings for the year — before interest on money borrowed — in 
relation to book value of capital invested at close of year. 
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1950 

1949 

1948 

$2,233.8 

$1,851.6 

$1,865.6 

15.3 

8.9 

17.7 

2 , 249.1 

1 , 860.5 

1 , 883.3 

814.6 

718.9 

770.0 

1,058.7 

781.5 

898.8 

56.0 

52.6 

42.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5.7 

217.4 

86.4 

103.3 

28.9 

22.2 

22.1 

2,180.4 

1,666.5 

1,842.6 

69.2 

103.4 

55.6 

41.8 

38.6 

40.0 

2 , 069.4 

1 , 731.3 

1 , 747.0 

179.7 

129.2 

136.3 

97.1 

71.0 

51.4 

205,935 

199,833 

216,197 

249,530 

250,562 

249,311 

$63.4 

$67.6 

$113.3 

103 

101 

101 

— 

$144.5 

$184.3 

$715.1 

775.5 

755.6 

8 .0% 

7.0% 

7.3% 

25.7% 

17.2% 

18.7% 
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S. SLOAN COLT 

Director and Member of 
Executive Committee, 

Bankers Trust Company, 

New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 18 years. 

RALPH J. CORDINER 

President and Director 
General Electric Company, 

New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 9 years. 

DONALD K. DAVID 

Chairman of Executive Committee, 

The Ford Foundation, 

New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 13 years. 

CHARLES D. DICKEY 

Chairman of the 

Executive Committee and Director, 

J. P. Morgan & Company, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 17 years. 

HENRY FORD II 
President and Director 
Ford Motor Company, 

Dearborn, Michigan 
A Director for 3 years. 

G. PEABODY GARDNER 

Trustee, 

Boston, Massachusetts 
A Director for 19 years. 

JOHN HOLMES 

Chairman of the Board and Director, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois 
A Director for 9 years. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

FREDERICK L. HOVDE 

President, 

Purdue University, 

Lafayette, Indiana 
A Director for 2 years. 

GILBERT W. HUMPHREY 

Vice President, 

Director and Member of 
Executive Committee 
The M. A. Hanna Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
A Director for 3 years. 

JOHN E. LAWRENCE 

General Partner 
James Lawrence & Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Elected a Director July 26,1957 

GEORGE H. LOVE 

Chairman of the Board and Director 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A Director for 8 years. 

THOMAS B. McCABE 

President and Director 
Scott Paper Company, 

Chester, Pennsylvania 
A Director for 6 years. 

GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 

President and Director 
Kern County Land Company, 

San Francisco, California 
A Director for 10 years. 


HENRY S. MORGAN 

Partner 

Morgan Stanley & Company, 

New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 18 years. 

ROBERT PAXTON 

Executive Vice President- 
Operations and Director, 

General Electric Company, 

New York, N. Y. 

Elected a Director as of Oct. 1,1957 

PHILIP 0. REED 

Chairman of the Board and Director, 
General Electric Company, 

New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 18 years. 

ROBERT T. STEVENS 

President and Director, 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 8 years. 

SIDNEY J. WEINBERG 

Partner 

Goldman, Sachs & Company, 

New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 13 years. 

ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 

Chairman of the Finance 
Committee and Director, 

The Coca-Cola Company, 

Atlanta, Georgia 
A Director for 10 years. 
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•Resigning March 31, 1958, to become Director of the Advanced Research Projects Agency, U. S. Dept, of Defense. 







POWER REACTOR LICENSE NUMBER 

one was granted in October, 1957 
by the Atomic Energy Commission 
for operation of the boiling water 
reactor at the Company's Vallecitos 
Atomic Laboratory at Pleasanton, 
California. The reactor has ex¬ 
ceeded output expectations and 
is now operating at 50% higher 
power than its initial rating. 


DEVELOPMENT CONTINUES On the 

180,000-kilowatt all-nuclear power 
plant which will bring atomic- 
electric power to Chicago area in 
1960. Technicians prepare equip¬ 
ment for test in illustration below. 




Progress in commercial atomic energy 

From its beginning, General Electric has been a leader in the search for new 
energy sources. During 1957 the Company continued its pioneering in commercial 
atomic energy. 

The Atomic Power Equipment Department had nine reactors in various stages of 
design and manufacture at the year’s end — six for research and test purposes and 
three for production of atomic electric power. Eight of these were for customers and 
one for the Company’s own atomic research. The Department is developing the 
largest all-nuclear power plant yet scheduled for this country—the Dresden Station 
for the Commonwealth Edison Company and the Nuclear Power Group, Inc. 

Canada’s first atomic power plant is being built by Canadian General Electric 
Company, Ltd. An experimental unit, it is expected to produce 20.000 kw. 
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